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THE ART AMATEUR. 



become, that the position of the piano may not be 
changed without consulting- the grand chamberlain of 
taste, each consultation presumably costing the victims 
as much as an unseasonable visit of a fashionable phy- 
sician. The inadequacy of this sort of art expression is 
apparent. Breadth, simplicity and fitness have no place 
here. The owners are owned, mind, soul and pocket ; 
and many objects that might perhaps delight the sense 
of the virtuoso if intelligently catalogued and well lighted, 
are spoiled by their surroundings. Houses thirty feet 
wide are not palaces, but they may be made homes of 
elegance and taste if the proper course is pursued. 

* * 
* 

Some decorative 
painters make the mis- 
take of modelling their 
figures too realistical- 
ly, and giving them 
too lifelike a cast. This 
defeats the purpose of 
decoration, which pri- 
marily should be pure- 
ly ornamental. We 
know that solid avoir- 
dupois floating on a 
cloud is incongruous, 
and if the coloring be 
too natural the incon- 
gruity will be height- 
ened. But, on the other 
hand, if the whole 
scheme of color and 
treatment be totally 
removed from natural 
effects, any object that 
is picturesque or orna- 
mental may be intro- 
duced with impunity — a horse even, or an elephant. In 
judging of the merits of a decorative work, it is well to 
bear this in mind ; for what may be successful as a pict- 
ure will often fail utterly as decoration. 

* * 
* 

The electric light as used in our streets tends to de- 
elop the decorative faculty in those who are artistically 
observant. A few nights ago the snow falling in very 
large flakes of irregular size was shadowed under the 
street lamp upon the sheet of already fallen snow, mak- 
ing a most delicate kaleidoscopic effect, which might be 
readily conventionalized as a design for stuff, draperies, 
or wall hang- 
ings. This -is 
only one of 
many sugges- 
tions that this ' 
new factor in 
our civilization 
is constantly re- 
vealing to those 
who are quick 
to receive such 
impressions. 



THE FRAMING OF PICTURES. 



" NEXT in importance to the choice of pictures is the 
framing of them," once remarked a great French critic. 
Gautier's observation, provoked by some exhibitions of 
exemplary bad taste in the framing of certain canvases 
in the Salon, has not lost its force with time. Our own 
exhibitions show us constantly how incorrect or de- 
fective judgment may mar the beauty of an excellent 
work, and illustrate, less frequently perhaps, but quite 
as strikingly, how well-considered framing may enhance 
the appearance of even an indifferent work of art. 




DESIGN FOR PANEL DECORATION. BY L. PENET. 



It is safe to assume from the start that no picture 
gains in artistic value from its frame. Indeed, a soundly 
painted picture looks to the connoisseur most satisfac- 
tory in the simplicity of the easel. But pictures are not 
only works of art but of decoration, and as such require 
sufficient setting to render them individual in their places 
on the wall. The effect of a room hung with unfrarhed 
pictures would be a mere jumble of color, harmonious 
enough in its way, but not at all decorative. ' Any one who 
has visited an artist's studio and seen his studies tacked 
around it, can form an idea of what his parlor would 
look like filled with unframed pictures. The frame is to 



the harmony of the arrangement will be complete ; put 
the rich frame around the picture, and the result will be 
equally satisfactory. 

Of course there is a reason for this": the picture 
should always be of more importance than the frame. 
In looking at it you should see it first, and only note the 
frame as an accessory fact. But if the frame is not in 
keeping with the picture, you see it first. The rich 
frame kills the slight sketch and first attracts your 
eye. The plain frame is so perfectly out of keeping with 
the elaborate picture, that its ugliness strikes you before 
the beauty of the picture catches your attention. 

One point in regard 
to framing being borne 
in mind will prove an 
excellent preservative 
against any serious 
errors of taste. It is, 
that you want your 
picture to be seen, not 
the frame. If the frame 
properly supplements 
the picture it is enough. 
All the money you 
may lavish on the most 
gorgeous patterns and 
finishes will bring you 
nothing but the enco- 
mium, " What a splen- 
did frame !" and the 
rule is, the more splen- 
did the frame, the less 
significant the picture 
it encloses. The height 
of absurdity is reached 
in the case of the art- 
ist who recently sent to 
an exhibition a picture 8 by 12 inches, in a ten-inch frame 
with elaborate mouldings and a shadow box. A. T. 




It is a good 
practice to try 
to convention- 
alize natural 
forms with a 
view to estab- 
lishing their 
simplest but 
most salient 
character. This 
course, if fol- 
lowed assidu- 
ously, will prove 
invaluable to 
the decorator. 

It tends to form a habit of mind in which the rudest 
object becomes picturesque and possible material for 
decorative purposes. 

* 

Mr. Vedder'S nobly conceived illustrations to the 
Omar Khayyam show him to be an artist of rare decora- 
tive instincts. The fine balance of light and shade, and 
happy management of spaces, are marks of the unerring 
judgment of the decorator ; while the originality of con- 
ception and the feeling for richness of form appeal to 
the artistic susceptibilities of every intelligent lover of the 
beautiful. Architect. 



DESIGN FOR PANEL DECORATION. BY L. PENET. 



the picture as a decoration what the artist's final touches 
are to it as a work of art. It gives it the finish which 
renders it most completely agreeable to the eye. 

It is stating only a self-evident fact to say that the 
frame should fit the picture. It should be considered 
with judicious care in its relation to the character of the 
work it environs. If you have a neat but unfinished 
little sketch, and put it in a gorgeous frame, the finish 
of your frame shows up the deficiencies of the picture. 
If you put around a completely finished picture a mere 
plain strip of gilded wood, the effect is equally incon- 
gruous. But put the plain wood around the sketch, and 



The art critic of The Daily News makes the following 
just reflections on the use of the shadow box and glass : 
" Personally, I detest the shadow box. It lends a ficti- 
tious richness to a picture, but interferes with it as a work 
of art and of decoration. That is to say, while the 
frame itself is admitted as a decorative necessity, the 
shadow box is superfluous, and all superfluity is objec- 
tionable. The use of glass over an oil picture is an- 
other barbarism. It affords the picture a certain pro- 
tection, it is 
true, but with 
proper care such 
precaution is 
u n n e c e s sary. 
Good varnish, 
discreetly ap- 
plied, is the best 
finish any pict- 
ure can have. 
The shadow 
box and glass 
are, in plain 
terms, the in- 
vention of com- 
merce, not art. 
They are in- 
tended to enrich 
the appearance 
of a picture, 
and thus add to 
its price. There 
is not an expert 
dealer in this 
city who, when- 
ever he has a 
picture which is 
not of passable 
commercial quality, does not invest it in a rich shadow 
box and glass. The frame does for it what the painter 
did not, just as the jeweller can make a false stone pass 
with the uncritical for a true gem by artful setting. 
The vilest daubs are given a superficial suggestion of 
finish and refinement by this process, quite sufficiently to 
impose upon the uninitiated. Yet, such is the strength 
of popular sentiment, that the shadow box has become 
almost an actual necessity for the sale of a picture. 
Painters say, and no doubt with truth, that they can 
find a purchaser more readily by its use, and that it en- 
hances the selling price." 



